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Report of the International Commission to Inquire into the Causes and Con- 
duct of the Balkan Wars. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 1914. pp. 417, maps, il. 

It is not for a reviewer to judge whether this inquiry was worth 
attempting, but only to describe how it was made, how far its conclu- 
sions are likely to guide the world's actions and conscience, also whether 
it is calculated to raise the standard of conduct in future wars or to dis- 
courage war altogether. 

Let us say at the outset that there is much matter of a valuable and 
informing nature, bearing upon the social and religious differences of 
the Balkan people and upon the causes of the two wars which they have 
recently given rise to. Here were Greece and Servia under the Patriarch- 
ate, the orthodox Greek church ; hard by was Bulgaria with her national 
church, in bitter feud with the Patriarch and excommunicated by him; 
adjoining all three lay Macedonia and Thrace under the sovereignty of 
the decadent Government of Turkey; while Austria and Russia as next 
friends but with unhallowed ambitions of their own, intrigued, tempted, 
restrained and advised in the distance. Given hundreds of towns and 
villages in Thrace and Macedonia settled jointly by Greeks, Serbs, Bul- 
gars and Turks, each race regarding the others with deadly hatred; and 
you have a powder mine only awaiting the spark. A temporary coalition 
against the Turkish oppressor was certain to be followed by a quarrel 
over the spoils. 

Now the Bulgars were predominant in Macedonia; through agitation 
and revolutionary clubs they sought to oust the Turk. For a moment, 
the Young Turk movement was regarded with hopefulness, but the 
policy of Ottomanization, boycotting the Greeks, and striking at Bul- 
garian clubs, churches and schools, by restrictive laws and by assassina- 
tion, in spite of promised reforms, showed how vain hope of betterment 
was. Then Servia, Greece and Bulgaria began to think of alliance. 
The Turkish-Italo war gave them an opportunity. But first how should 
territory if won be divided. They agreed in appearance, but subject to 
the Czar's arbitration, and concluded agreements for joint military ac- 
tion secretly. Montenegro nothing loath came into the combination 
and actually began the war. The others followed, but apparently each 
distrustful of its allies, and determined to so manceuver as to gain a 
favorable position in the outcome. In prosecution of this war atrocities 
were committed, by Turks and Bulgars alternately as they had opportu- 
nity. Moreover, no sooner did the Greek and Servian armies enter 
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Macedonia than they began to join their nationals in the jointly settled 
villages and drive out the Bulgar residents with the idea of securing 
racial and religious homogeneity and bettering their chances of territory 
in the final settlement. Then came this sequence of events. Unlooked 
for Bulgarian success; cries for help from their co-religionists in Mace- 
donia; friction between army and state department at Sofia; the need 
of prompt decision between hostilities and demobilization; Savov's 
sudden determination to attack; Bulgarian defeats by both Greeks and 
Serbs; Turkish advance and seizure of Adrianople; hostile action threat- 
ened also by Roumania; humiliation of Bulgaria surrounded by a ring 
of enemies. This was the second Balkan war. Savov's blunder was fatal. 

So much of history was necessary to the report, as a preliminary to 
its inquiry into war methods. This investigation was based upon first 
hand information gathered by the commission as individuals in various 
places; upon the letters of war correspondents, consuls, and other per- 
sons of prominence entitled to credence; upon Servian and Greek official 
statements, Bulgaria failing to set forth her case; upon certain captured 
letters of Greek soldiers which were of an extraordinary nature; and so 
on. The value of this mass of evidence must depend upon the acuteness 
of the commissioners, their ability to discount the prejudices of witnesses 
and interpreters, their impartiality in the presence of such a mass of 
revolting detail. But no one is likely to find fault with their conclusions, 
for the outside world had already come to the same opinion. 

These conclusions are briefly as follows. All the rules governing land 
warfare were violated by all the combatants, including Roumania. 
Non-combatants were slaughtered, women ravished, property looted 
and houses burned by the thousand by all the combatants. War in the 
Balkans had always been thus waged. Regular troops were less to blam 
than irregulars and hostile townsfolk. In much of the rapine, racia. 
unification was sought by the expulsion or extinction of alien elements. 
On the whole Bulgars were less guilty than Greeks and Serbs, but per- 
haps that was a mere matter of opportunity. 

Besides atrocities, the economic effects of the two wars are reported 
upon and their moral and social consequences. The commission adds 
to its report a suggestion that a similar permanent commission be 
established by the Powers at The Hague to investigate subsequent mil- 
itary operations during their progress. Truly in this year of 1914, its 
hands would be full. 

As to the methods and practical value of this report, the reviewer 
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writes with some hesitation. For one thing, its pictures of corpses and 
devastation are neither nice nor necessary. For another, its impartiality 
is not beyond question. Again, owing to the hindrances offered it by 
Servia and Greece, we have doubts as to its completeness. That war is 
a brutal, savage thing, we, watching another and greater war, are quite 
ready to admit. That needs no proof. But that an investigating com- 
mittee can humanize war by reports upon past savagery or criticism of 
present brutality, involves a childlike credulity. The texts of the treaties 
of alliance and of the military conventions which prefaced the first war 
should have been given and an index would not have been amiss. The 
maps are not altogether easy to understand, and they do not clearly 
define the claims and their final adjustment in Macedonia. 

But the idealistic spirit which originated and animated the whole 
plan was no doubt admirable. 

T. S. Woolsey. 

Polarized Law. Three Lectures on Conflicts of Law delivered at the 
University of London. By T. Baty. London: Stevens & Haynes, 
1914. pp. xv, 210. 

The title of this book may appear frigid when interpreted too strictly 
in the vernacular; the metaphor is not geographical but mathematical 
and is adopted because the author conceives the status of an individual 
to be susceptible of different polarities according as it is referred to the 
decision of one national tribunal or another (p. 29). The term might be 
acceptable were the problems of private international law simpler than 
they are. Delving beneath the surface, we soon find that the polarities 
are not stable but are deflected according as the status of the individual 
is involved in one or another class of transactions. The author loses 
sight of this when he assumes that domicile is the firmly established test 
of status in England and the United States (p. 31). His cases show that 
the status is not always determined by domicile. Thus, capacity to 
deal with real property is referred to the lex situs, the capacity of infants 
and married women to contract is usually referred to the lex contractus 
(pp. 38-39) . Even the capacity to enter into marriage is not consistently 
referred to the domicile. English courts look to the domicile only when 
the domicile is English. Where the rdle is reversed and a person dom- 
iciled abroad enters into marriage with an English person in England, 
the marriage will be deemed valid. In the picturesque language of the 
author: "Apparently an Englishman takes his personal law abroad in 



